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The Diarist Abroad, No. 18. 

Beruin, Fra. 15.— The principle of the 

thing is this: 

The public tacitly agrees, through its acts in ten 

thousand other cases, to reward such as devote 
themselves to its service, the amount of this re- 
ward being in inverse ratio to the value of the 
service. Those who merely amuse receive the 
highest rewards. A Taglioni, or an Ellsler, devo- 
ting all the energies of her immortal soul to the 
cultivation of her legs, rolls in wealth. The man 
of science, whose works mark eras, is happy if 
after long years of-study, a year’s labor of his 
brain will produce him as much as a few hours’ 
labor of the dancer’s legs. . 

It is a fortunate circumstance for the public, 
that under despotic governments provision is 
made to enable the enthusiast in science, learn- 
ing, art, to pursue his labors free from the danger 
of actual starvation. Thus in many of the great 
universities of Europe, or connected with her 
great fluseums, libraries and scientific collections, 
are nominal professorships, almost sinecures, to 
which are attached salaries sufficient at least to 
afford the necessaries of life, and to which are ap- 
pointed men, whose labors and studies are of too 
much value to the world to be lost for the want 
of a little public aid. This is one reason that 
Europe does, after all, possess the real fountains 
of learning. 

So too with Art. The governments, as repre- 
sentatives of the public, see to it that the really 
great artist, in whatever department, shall live. 

Yet there are lives devoted to some particular 
object, where the love of the labor alone affords 
that perseverance, that untiring industry, that 
courageous wrestling with difficulties, without 
which nothing great can be accomplished. Men 
who devote themselves to the history and illustra- 
tion of some particular art, are often of this class. 
The great public cares little for them or the sub- 
jects of their studies; governments can hardly 
make such specialities the objects of their care. 

In these cases the student is forced to turn 
from the community as a whole to that small 
public, which, for various reasons does, or ought to, 
sympathize with him in his pursuit, and rely upon 
it for the means of making the results of his years 
of labor public. And this is the object of many 
publishing clubs, as they exist in England, of our 
Historical Societies, of the Bach and Handel So- 
cieties in Germany. 

It is the appearance of the first volume of 
the publications of the German Handel Society, 
which has led me into this train of thought. 

The name of Dr. FreperickK CorysaNDER 
is known to the readers of the Journal already. 

Here is a man in the prime of life, who is one 
of the exceptions in Germany to the general de- 
preciation of Hanpet. He loves and honors 
that great man’s music, as did Mozart, Beethoven, 
Thibaut. While admitting the greatness of 
Bach — feeling it as do few—he will not go 





est contemporary so far below him. Years ago 
he determined to do what might be in his power 
to make Handel known and duly appreciated 
among his countrymen, and so by degrees this 
has grown to be the work of his life, at least for 
the present. First he made himself a thorough 
musician — Doctor of Philosophy though he was 
—able to read and understand scores, equal to 
the task of deciphering the old music of past 
centuries. Supporting himself in part by all sorts 
of literary jobwork, writing for musical periodi- 
cals, editing musical works, all his spare time and 
money were given to the great work. He leaves 
his family for months together, that he may delve 
in the field of the old music preserved in the Li- 
braries of the German cities, that he may hunt 
up every remaining trace of Handel in Halle, 
Hanover, Hamburg. At last he goes to London, 
and there gives his days and nights to the study 
of Handel's scores. 

Chrysander soon found that no edition of any 
one of the great master’s oratorios had been 
printed correctly. Indeed no editor had had the 
advantage of using the conducting scores, as they 
were supposed to be lost until ScoELCHER so for- 
tunately heard of and obtained possession of them. 
With the results of his extraordinary knowledge 
of the music of the age immediately preceding 
Handel, to which Denn had most willingly con- 
tributed from his immense lore, fresh in mind, 
Chrysander set about the wearisome task of pre- 
paring a correct edition of Handel’s works. 
Even the editions of the London Handel Society. 
so loudly trumpeted, are very faulty — under the 
circumstances of their preparation, astonishingly 
so. I heve seen a copy of Arnold’s edition of 
the “ Hercules,” with the new corrections — it is 
sadly marked up. 

Meantime Prof. Gervinus and a few others 
began to feel that Handel was worthy of being 
made known, as he is, in Germany, and that it 
would be a shame if Chrysander’s long and zeal- 
ous labors should be lost, or if not lost, that they 
should not be rewarded. There is too little in- 
terest felt in Handel; there are too few who can 
afford to purchase a long series of folio volumes 
of music, to make it for the interest of any pub- 
lisher to undertake such an edition as Chrysander 
is able to prepare. Hence, the origin of the 
German Handel Society. The intention is to 
publish 3 volumes per annum, the subscribess 
paying therefor 10 thalers, or $7,50. 

This is one of the cases where the labors of 
long years must be lost to the public unless the 
public comes to the support of the undertaking. 
It is a case, too, where a large sale cannot be an- 
ticipated, as few except musicians and musical 
societies, public libraries and institutions, can af- 
ford to find it worth while to purchase such vol- 
umes. 

Thus the question is reduced to this; here is a 
man, who has done the work; the results of his 
labors can only be given to the public through 
the press ; will musical societies and musicians en- 


The first volume is before me. There are two 
editions, one in German, one in English. 


“Susanna, an oratorio by George Frederic Handel. 
Printed for the German Handel Society.” 216 
pages folio in full score, with a pianoforte arrange- 
ment, by Julius Rietz, added. 


PREFACE. 


Previous attempts to bring out a complete edition 
of Handel’s works yielded convincing proof of the 
difficulty of such an enterprise. And though an edi- 
tion emanating from Germany has its peculiar obsta- 
cles to surmount, yet, at the commencement of our 
labors, many circumstances also happily concur to 
secure to this new edition a greater intrinsic perfec- 
tion than can be attributed to any one published be- 
fore. With regard to the sources at our disposal, 
we are placed in a favorable position, as compared 
with our predecessors. Whilst our most presumptu- 
ous wishes only extended to the inspection of those 
original manuscripts and other subsidiary aids, whose 
existence was already known, and which had been at 
the disposal of the previous English editors, a per- 
fectly new source was unexpectedly opened to us by 
the conducting scores of Handel’s works becoming 
known. 

The sources hitherto known, that could be consult- 
ed for a critical edition of Handel’s works, were the 
original manuscripts of almost all his works, and the 
beautiful copies of the oratorios taken by Handel's 
amanuensis, John Christopher Smith. Of both these 
collections, which have been for nearly » hundred 
years in the possession of the English Royal family, 
we were most liberally allowed to make the freest use, 
through favor of her gracious majesty the Queen of 
England, and of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. 

The existence was known likewise of the Hande- 
lian manuscripts, which, by some now forgotten cir- 
cumstance, came into the hands of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and have for years become accessible to the public, as 
torming a part of his rich musical collection in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. These had 
however been but little used. They comprise seven 
volumes and contain mostly sketches or occasionally 
inserted movements. They have yielded some fruits 
for all the three issues of our first annual publication. 
These sources might have sufficed in case of need 
for the formation of a reliable edition. However, 
Smith’s copies, as well as the concert editions, ex- 
hibit manifold deviations from the original manu- 
scripts — deviations, which in themselves may claim 
to be authentic, but which could not be properly ac- 
counted for from the existing materials. Hence the 
loss of the separate vocal and instrumental parts, 
which were used at Handel’s performances, was great- 
ly to be deplored ; and, since such fragments as these 
as had come to light, yielded but little information of 
the loss of the old conducting scores, was still more a 
subject of regret. But they were not lost. When no 
one conceived the possibility of their having been 
preserved by Smith’s descendents, they were offered 
for sale by a bookseller at Bristol in the year 1856, 
and thus came into possession of M. Victor Schoel- 
cher, one of the most zealous members and supporters 
of our society, by whom they are as carefully pre- 
served, as they are liberally held open for any scien- 
tific purpose. 

This increase considerably augmented the labor : 
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marks, alterations and additions, which were often 
only to be sifted by most careful investigation. But 
we may certainly regard it as fortunate, that the pre- 
liminary steps for the great undertaking of the Ger- 
man Handel Society happened to coincide with a 
state of things, which, for the first time, rendered a 
completely satisfactory edition possible.’ 

During the construction of the authentic score from 
the above mentioned sources, a multitude of rough 
drafts and varieties of reading, of historical and prac- 
tical remarks, has been gathered together. The pub- 
lication of these however, would have swelled the 
volumes considerably beyond their just limits. 
Another reason for not publishing this matter at 
present, was, that the majority of the members wished 
in the first instance to possess only the music capable 
of performance. The committee of management, 
therefore considered that they were administering the 
still slender funds of the society most wisely by pub- 
lishing at first only the works themselves. But, in 
order to satisfy those, who wish to penetrate into the 
Master’s workshop, into the genesis of his compo- 
sitions, and to be just towards the author himself, we 
are collecting all the information yielded by the 
manuscripts, or otherwise bearing reference to the 
works in question, and hope to publish it occasionally 
in additional volumes, when an increase in the 
number of members shall render this possible. 





Here ends the general preface. I will not 
copy that which relates to the “ Susanna” alone. 
The work is beautifully printed, and “ John” 
and I, after playing and humming it through, 
have both concluded that it is worthy of the 
author of the “ Messiah” even. 

Now, dear reader, what can we do in America 
to aid this undertaking ? Have we so much love 
for HANDEL, any of us, as to subscribe, if only for 
a year or two? Or, have we influence in any 
society, or in the management of any library, 
which can be brought to bear, not to pay my 
friend Chrysander for his years of labor, but to 
enable him to give us their results? I always 
boast of the love felt for Handel in our country ; 
of the success of his oratorios; how Boston people 
in one winter furnished an aadience of 1200 to 
1500, thirteen times, to the performance of “ Sam- 
son”; and that the last time I heard it in Boston, 
the “ Messiah” filled our music hall with more 
than 2000 auditors! Can we not prove that we 
love Handel well enough to aid the publication 
of this edition ? 

I need not say what a sensation would be made 
here if 500 copies of the “ Susanna” should be 
ordered ! 

Please think of it. 





Sketch of the Life of Beethoven. 
BY G. A. MACFARREN, 
(Continued from page 395.) 


Settled at Vienna, Beethoven placed himself under 
the tuition of Haydn; but, on showing some pieces 
the master had revised to Schenk, a creditable com- 
poser, who pointed out errors in them which Haydn 
Red overlooked, he formed the idea, which he never 
relinquished, that he received lessons, but not. in- 
struction from him. Under this impression, he re- 
fused Haydn’s proposal that he should style himself 
his pupil on the works he printed. His irritable temper 
was further excited against the venerable symphonist, 
by Haydn’s advising him, with worldly prudence, not 
to publish the third of his first set of’ trios — that in 
C minor — which Beethoven considered, and posteri- 
ty confirms the judgment, the best of the three. It 
is not to be supposed that Haydn, of all men, ignored 
the merit of this composition, but, rather, that he 
deemed this a probabie hindrance to its favorable 
reception, and so thought the young author would be 
indiscreet to stake his reputation upon it. Beethoven, 
however, with his constitutional independence, must 
have felt himself offended, as a man, - the proposal 





of what he may have considered as a compromise, if 
not wronged, as an artist, by what he may have es- 
teemed as the depreciation of his music. He dedica- 
ted to Haydn, however, the next work he printed, 
and so paid a worthy homage to the genius of the 
master, without committing himself by unjustifiable 
acknowledgments. Though he had previously pub- 
lished several works, and had written many that have 
never appeared, the trios were the first to which he 
affixed a number; and we may infer from this that 
he chose to date his career as a composer from them. 

Now, and for some time later, all he wrote bears 
the impress of his time; and even when we feel it 
most to be Beethovenish, this is but because we fail 
to identify in it a marked characteristic of Mozart 
(powerfully evinced in this master’s Pianoforte So- 
nata in C minor), which seems to have especially fas- 
cinated him, and in the development of which may 
he traced much that is generally accounted peculiar 
to our author. 2" the trio, named above as his fa- 
vorite, this manner is particularly apparent. 

It may have been among his causes of dissatisfac- 
tion with Haydn, that this master thought more 
highly of him as a player than as a composer; and 
so sanctioned an opinion, repugnant to his self-es- 
teem, that was then prevalent. His playing may 
well have raised the enthusiasm of all who heard it ; 
for though wanting in mechanical finish, and even, 
occasionally, in accuracy, 1t had a charm, from its 
deep expression, from its fiery energy, and from its 
highly-wrought character — from, in fact, the thor- 
oughly artistic spirit it embodied, which has never 
been surpassed ; and we have little to wonder that 
the less appreciable talent of composition should have 
been at the time partially eclipsed by one so dazzling. 

Beethoven was glad to take the opportunity of 
Haydn’s second visit to England in 1794, for break 
ing connections with him; and iramediately placed 
himself under Albrechtsberger, with whom he went 
through a course of contrapuntal study. A super- 
ficial observer of his works might apply the compo- 
ser’s comment upon his late, also to his present 
master ; for though it appears, from his taking every 
occasion to introduce it, to have been his particular 
ambition to excel in fugal writing, it is in this style 
that he is less successful than in any other. His 
counterpoint has an effect of stiffness and effort, sin- 
gularly opposed to the spontancous freedom that 
characterizes everything else he wrote ; but this re- 
sults, not from unskilful training and insufficient 
knowledge ; it is rather because the nature of his ideas 
renders them insusceptible of this kind of treatment ; 
and crudity is the consequence of forcing them into 
uncongenial development. There are, indeed, some 
grand exceptions from this generalization — the last 
movement of the /roica, above all others — but there 
still exist too many examples to justify the remark. 

In 1796 he first began to suffer from that dreadful 
malady —the worst evil to which he of all men could 
be subject — which embittered his life, which influ- 
enced his character, which excluded him from society, 
and which cannot have been without its important 
effect upon his music — the loss of hearing. Space 
will not permit the recital of the many painful inci- 
dents that sprang from this calamity ; but it must be 
noticed that it made him irritable in temper, violent 
in manner, and suspicious to the last degree ; detest- 
ing to play or even to appear in company, and dis- 
trustful of every one, even of those most zealous in 
his interest. It is needless to trace the course of the 
disease through thirty years, which, baffling the great- 
est medical skill, and proceeding by degrees, ended 
in almost total deafness. Nothing can be more pa- 
thetic than the manner in which Beethoven speaks of 
his affliction in his letters to Dr. Wegeler, to Bettine 
von Arnim, and others; but it cannot require his 
own words of complaint to make us estimate the mis- 
ery it occasioned him. Let it not be thought profane 
to mention here one whimsical consequence of this 
misfortune. It naturally led Beethoven to seek, in 
the light periodical literature of the day, the resource 
which others find in conversation, and his love of 
drollery fixed his attention upon the perverted expres- 
sions common in facetious writing, which, unaware 
of their peculiarity, since incapable of testing them in 
social parlance, he adopted in his ordinary speech, 
and thus his language, abounding in epithets that had 
no reference to the occasion, became extravagant, if 
not unintelligible. 

In 1797, Beethoven made his only artistic tour, 
visiting Leipzig and Berlin, at which latter city he 
played several times at court, received a handsome 
gift from the king, and wrote his first two violoncello 
sonatas, to perform with the then popular Duport. 
In the Prussian capital he met with Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, the friend and pupil of Dussek, who 
warmly appreciated the rare merit of the remarkable 
young musician, and thus proved his right to Beet- 
hoven’s acknowledgment of his deep feeling for music. 





Shortly afterwards, in Vienna, a fashionable countess 
gave an entertainment, to bring this famous dilettante 
and artist together; when she greatly incensed the 
latter by not assigning to him a place at the nobility’s 
table in the supper-room ; for which, however, the 
prince made some amends by seating the composer 
on his right, and the countess on his left hand, at a 
dinner of his own ; but Beethoven had already resen- 
ted the indignity put upon him and bis art, and thus 
given the first proof that is recorded of the republi- 
canism which was his indomitable political principle. 
Strange as it may seem that, surrounded by the ad- 
miring aristocracy of the country, and fostered with 
a truly fraternal fondness by them, he should have 
nourished such a feeling; his proud independence 
was unswerving, and he would have sacrificed the 
highest worldly advantages rather than suffer this, in 
the slightest degree, to be compromised. 

Of all the great musicians that have been, no one 
has shown such a continual development of his genius 
as Beethoven, and so great was this, that eritics have 
classed his works in three separate styles, correspond- 
ing with three periods of his life; but although his 
mind was in an incessant state of progress, and the 
productions of each epoch are manifestly distin- 
guished from those of the other two, this distinction 
must be understood to refer to style and not to merit, 
since in his latest years he wrote bagatelles and other 
pieces of the lightest, nay of the most trivial charac- 
ter; whereas in this early time he produced some of 
his greatest, if not his most individual masterpieces, 
such as the Sonata in E flat, Op. 7, the Quintet in 
the same key, and the Sonate Pathétique. 

It was now that Beethoven took lessons, professed- 
lv in dramatic composition, of Salicri, his connection 
with whom is acknowledged in the dedication of his 
first three violin sonatas. Whatever he may have 
expected, “he received lessons, but not instruction,” 
from this fashionable composer of his day ; for the 
grand dramatic power which marks his writing was 
not to be taught him, and the conventionalities of the 
lyric drama are totally absent from his few theatrical 
works. 

At this time the famous quartet party, of which 
Schuppanzigh was the first violin, first met at the 
residence of the Russian ambassador, Count Rasum- 
owsky. For Beethoven to witness their remarkable 
performances was for him to be incited to write for 
them, and he according now produced his Quartet in 
D, which was rapidly followed by the other tive pub- 
lished with it. (Op. 18.) He was closely connected with 
this eminently artistic association to the end of his life, 
and wrote all his works of that class with a special 
view to their performance ; his transcendant excel- 
lence as a quartet writer is thus, in some sort, a con- 
sequence of the excellence of this party; for though 
he had been urged by Count*Appony, in 1796, to 
compose for string instruments, his trios and his first 
quintet were the only result, until he became coneern- 
ed in the Rasumowsky meetings. 

His general habit of composition was to set down 
every idea as it oceurred to him, and afterwards to 
amalgamate these into complete movements; he 
would even modify a phrase in many different forms 
upon paper, before he was satisfied to iacorporate it 
into a work ; and thus he employed his sketch book, 
as Mozart did his memory, making it the erueible in 
which he moulded his creations into maturity. He 
frequently pondered in this manner for very long 
upon a composition, and would sometimes have 
several in progress at once; but, on the contrary, he 
would occasionally produce a work with the prompt- 
ness of improvisation; and so, when a lady at the 
opera lamented to him the loss of some favorite va- 
riations on the air “ Nel cor pitt,” then being sung, 
he wrote his piece on this theme, and sent it to her 
the following morning- Again, the Horn Sonata, 
which he wrote to play with the celebrated Punto, 
had not a note on paper the day before the perform- 
ance, and both executants had to read from the 
author’s manuscript. The same was the case some 
five or six years later with the Violin Sonata, Op. 47, 
composed for Mr. Bridgetower, the English violinist, 
and himself to play; for he called up his pupil, Ries, 
at four in the morning of the concert, to copy the 
first movement, while he was writing the Andante, 
with variations. 

In 1799 he wrote the ballet of Prometheus, of which 
the merit of the overture makes us regret the difti- 
culty of obtaining the music of the action. One can 
searcely conjecture in what manner Beethoven, with 
his powerful dramatic feeling and his exalted reve- 
rence for his art, can have met the exigencies of 
ballet music, fulfilling the necessities of the stage, 
and carrying out his own idea of dramatic illustra- 
tion. i 
The so-called first period of his career may be con- 
sidered to close with the symphony in D, which he 
wrote in 1801, and of which he made three entire 
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scores before he was satisfied to dismiss it. In re- 
garding the productions of this epoch, we must notice 
the strikingly original conception of the Scherzo, as 
it appears in the septet and in the symphony in C, a 
germ that greatly expanded itself into the maturity 
of after works; besides this, however, the most can- 
did examination of the compositions in our master’s 
so-called first style, can trace in them little that is in- 
dividual to him beyond their excellence, which is, 
however, such as to rank them with the greatest 
things that had preceded them. We have here a 
powerful illustration of the truth that originality con- 
sists, not necessary in an exceptional habit of thought, 
but may be progressively developed from external 
impressions, which, in the case of Beethoven, were 
the seeds that ultimately ripened into the most origi- 
nal individuality that has ever appeared in music. 


Beethoven was of « most inflammable nature, and 
is reported to have entertained as many ardent pas- 
sions as he met with objects to inspire them. At the 
beginning of the present century, however, he found 
a lady who made a deeper and far more lasting im- 
pression upon his heart than any of the others ; this 
was the Countess Giulietta di Guicciardi, to whom 
he dedicated the “Sonata quasi Fantasia,” in C 
sharp minor, to whom so late as the summer of 1806 
he wrote three letters, expressing all that words can 
reveal of the intense feeling this wonderful creation 

embodies, and whom, notwithstanding their discre- 
pancy of rank, he, four years afterwards, seriously 
proposed to marry. She it was who, in 1801, lured 
him for a time hack into society, from which the em- 
barrassment of his deafness had already exiled him ; 
who gave him renewed confidence in himself, and re- 
liance on the world around him; who was his con- 
stant object of most anxious interest, his constant 
source of brightest inspiration. The fastidious M. 
Schindler, with a reserve less delicate than unac- 
countable, avowedly suppresses the circumstances of 
this connection, which was perhaps the most impor- 
tant to Beethoven’s artistic career of any that he 
formed; and we have, therefore, little evidence of its 
effect upon his heart and mind, beyond what is re- 
vealed in the impassioned character of his music, of 
which it must always be regarded as the key. M. 
Lenz, with a more genuine reverence for his subject, 
quotes a passage from the conversation book (that 
Beethoven, on account of his deafness, used as a me- 
dium of communication with his companions) which 
bears upon this interesting episode. It occurred in 
1823, when the composer, having occasion for refe- 
rence to his score of Fidelio, had commissioned M. 
Schindler to procure the loan of it from Count Gal- 
lenberg, the then director of the imperial theatre, to 
whom the Countess Guicciardi had been some time 
married. The extremely equivocal French written 
by Beethoven, renders this discourse very obscure ; 
but thus much is evident, that the musician expected 
from his friend’s visit to the lady’s husband to learn 
some tidings of the object of his old romantic passion. 
What follows may admit of this conjectural interpre- 
tation, namely: that the Countess, perhaps from mo- 
tives of interest, had, after her long intercourse with 
Beethoven, deserted him for an aristocratic alliance, 
and upon her marriage with Gallenberg had spent 
some time in Italy; returning to Vienna, she again 
encountered and once more encouraged her artist 
lover, but she had lost her power over him, or else, 
to avoid its influence, he forebore to renew any con- 
nection with her. His words, indeed, allude dis- 
paragingly to her, and still more so to her husband ; 
but they have the character rather of being written to 
mask his feelings than to express them, perhaps even 
to disguise them from himself, and I cannot but infer, 
from the entire passage, that he still retained a deep 
interest in the heroine of the C sharp minor Sonata. 

In 1801, he received Ferdinand Ries as a pupil, 
who was his constant companion for the next few 
years, and was devoted to his interest ever afterwards. 
At this time his brother Carl came to reside at Vi- 
enna, and his intercourse also with his brother Jo- 
hann became much more frequent than it seems to 
have been in previous years. The closer connection 
with his family, to whom he was unalter: rbly attached, 
aided little his personal comfort, less his worldly in- 
terest, and nothing his artistic progress ; but, on the 
contrary, always embarrassed him with unavailable 
advice, inconsiderate remonstrance and other uncon- 
genial interference, besides a continual drain upon his 
pecuniary resources. 

In 1802 he had a severe illness, that left him in 
one of those fits of deep despondency to which, 
without such additional aggravation, his isolated sit: 
uation rendered him subject. In this state he wrote 
a will bequeathing all his possessions to his brothers, 
and exhorting them to deal tenderly with his mem- 
ory, urging his infirmity in extennation of the eccen- 
tricities with which they habitually reproached him. 


(To be continued.) 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A Letter from Deacon Malachi Abrams. 
Porrown, Marcu 14, 1859. 
Mr. Dwieut, 

Respected Sir:—It is my privilege to sit 
under the ministrations of the Rev. Habakuk 
Lot, and to endeavor to hold up his hands in 
every good word and work. Mr. Esel has lent 
me the last number of your valuable paper con- 
taining our beloved pastor’s letter, and has re- 
quested me, as a pillar in the church, to add the 
weight of my testimony in its favor. 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that them hymns 
are cal’lated to sell, and to hasten the day when 
choirs shall be banished from our land, when our 
pews shall be turnished with tune books and the 
great congregation unite in the songs of Zion. 

My daughter Gerusha, Mr. Editor, is a great 
admirer of the Rev. Habakuk Lot. She says she 
hangs on his lips in “ wrapt attention mute.” I 
caution her against “ man worship,” but suppose 
that at her age, (she was thirty-five last Novem- 
ber) it’s natural to be enthusiastic. She attended 
during one term the Poptown Literary and Col- 
legiate Institution, and always takes notes of Mr. 
Lot’s discourses. I copy the following burst of 
eloquence from his sermon of last Sunday morn- 
ing. 

“My brethren,” he says, “let us anticipate 
the day when from this vast congregation one 
mighty ocean of praise shall arise, surging up- 
ward to the empyrean vault of heaven.” 

As our congregation numbers about sixty souls, 
small children included, you can imagine how 
grand will be the effect of so large achorus when 
we get the new “tune book.” 

As I was going home from the sewing circle 
the other evening, I found in the road a manu- 
script, containing one of Mr. Esel’s new tunes. 
With his permission I send it to you. He wishes 
me to say that in Congregational tunes, all should 
sing the air. ‘He has arranged one of the 
“ Devil’s favorite pieces,” “The Prima Donna 
Waltz,” to the beautiful hymn, “ Ye Summer 
Clouds,” &c. It has been printed in sheets, and 
distributed among the congregation, and is to be 
sung on the next Sunday after a discourse by 
our Pastor on the Sin of Dancing. 


Saterma, C. M 
With tenderness, — 
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“fit, flit, flit; So earta - ly plea-sures— 

I know but little about music myself, but my 
daughter Gerusha has taken lessons two quarters 
on the Piano of Miss Tinkle, and is considered 
quite a prodigy in Poptown. I copy from her 
note book a criticism on the tune which I send 
you. 

“ Observe,” she says, “how wonderfully de- 
scriptive is the music of this hymn. In the first 
line, what a tone of expostulation pervades the 





music, changing in the second into entreaty ; and 





in the third, how admirably is represented the 
rising of the wind, and the disappearance of the 
gauzy clouds floating in the blue ether! In the 
fourth the repetition of the word “ flit,” enforces 
the idea of the poet, while in the last line the 
pause on the first syllable of the word “ plea- 
sures,” admirably pictures the reluctance with 
which mankind relinquish their grasp of sinful 
delights.” 

One word, Mr. Editor, in regard to my sorel 
colt, alluded to by Mr. Lot. If the hymn and 
tune book should not take with the public, he 
will not be able to take the colt; in which case, 
I should like to trade horses with any gentleman 
who may wish to swop, or to purchase a first-rate 
animal, warranted sound and kind. 

Yours with great respect, 

(Deacon) MaLacui ABRAMS. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Motives and Themes of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. 

Mr. Epitor.— The approach of the 26th of 
March, being the 32d anniversary of Beethoven’s 
death, and the intended celebration of the same in a 
manner worthy of the master, by Mr. Zerrahn and 
his orchestra in the fourth Philharmonic Concert, re- 
mind the undersigned of his duty to complete the 
analysis of the ninth Symphony. In the VIII vol., 
No. 23, of this paper you were kind enough to pub- 
lish an analysis of the first movement, to which I 
would refer for particulars. As it might be conveni- 
ent to have all the motives together, those of the first 
movement are inscribed here. 
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Molto vivace (_* 44g ) is written in the usual 
form of Scherzo in two parts, and a Trio, likewise in 
two parts. Here are the themes : 
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This second movement is the on attempt at solv- 

ing the problems stated in the first movement. The 








gloomy and truly awful character of that Coda with 
the inexorable Ist theme, ending as it began the move- 
ment, the preponderance of sad themes, almost bor- 
dering on despair in various places, finds its proper 
answer, truest to the human character, in this wild 
reckless movement. 

Eight rr measures of introduction lead to the first 
part, which from m 9—76 is occupied with No. 13, 
beginning pp, the instruments succeeding each other 
in pronouncing the theme five times, every fifth 
measure. Parts of the theme and finally the theme 
itself arerepeated FF. In m 77, No. 14 is sounded by 
the reeds, like a thoughtful voice of admonition. The 
next motive entering in m 93, marked No. 15, is 
‘much softer than the first (No. 13), as if the warning 
voice of 14 had quelled in some degree the storm. 
This No. 15 reminds in some degree of 4, prepares 
for 16 and has some affinity to the theme of the 
Hymn to Joy. The exciting first measure of 13 is 
met with everywhere as accompaniment, or in the 
principal parts, and its second measure closes in vari- 
ous arrangements FF the fifst part in m 142. An in- 
terlude similar to the introduction leads back to the 
repetition of part first. After the repetition, m 151 to 
176 lead from pp to FF in the manner of the first in- 
troduction to a still more passionate and exciting 
treatment of No. 13. The rhythm, then of 4 meas- 
ures, eight constituting the melody, is shortened to 3, 
six making up the melody. As a natural conse- 
quence the principal rhetorical accents return oftener, 
rendering the melody much morerestless and violent. 
The Ist m of 12 stands at the beginning of the 
rhythm to m 205, when it is suddenly removed to the 
2nd of the three measures. In 234 the rhythm of 4 
measures enters again, almost every measure begin- 
ning the theme afresh. In 247 a Dominant 7th 
chord extending over 4 measures, held out by the 
strings PP, seems to calm the excitement; but after 
eight more measures of..sustained chords crescendo the 
whole orchestra bursts forth in m 271 with the theme 
in a still more exciting arrangement full of fierce, de- 
fiant, frantic enjoyment. This is interrupted by a 
melody sublime in its simplicity, reminding one of the 
Gregorian chants — another of the same kind with No. 
14, but holier in its expression. It consists of F, F, 
G,G,A, Bb, nb, A, each tone occupying one measure, 


and i is ‘followed after two measures of significant rest 
upon bb by three repetitions of No. 14 followed in m 
330 by 379 by No. 4 — beingya repetition of m 92—142 
of the first part. 34379—387 and Coda m 388—399 
being made up of No. 15 first measure, as all the pre- 
ludes and interludes of this movement, lead back to a 

repetition of the second part. After it m 400 to 425, 
played in the place of m 387—399, introduce the Trio 
in two parts. 

The melodies of the Trio represent a more Saisie, 
quiet joy in strong contrast to the bacchantic character 
of the first two parts. Melodies 16 and 17 take the 
largest place in the Trio to m..542; m. 508 to 542, 
the closing part, are completely taken up with motives 
from 17. After m. 542 closing with these sad tones : 
(541) G, B, A, G, (542) G, Bb, a, G follow the first 
and second part m 8—407 ; and then the last Coda, 
bringing in parts of theme 13 and 16 and 17, closes 
this wild movement (in m. 571) which although com- 


monly called Scherzo was not designated so by the 
master. The last measures No. 19 (once before oc- 
curring m 424 and 425) are almost as cheerless and 
unsatisfactory as the close of No. 1, though much 
more violent and passionate. 


THE THIRD MOVEMENT. 


Adagio molto e cantabile in its first, and Andante 
moderato in its second ‘theme, presents the next phase 
—a soul earnest in its endeavor to grasp and solve the 
great problems in the life of man. The first theme 
has a devotional character. With its repetitions of 
snatches of melody by the reeds and horns, and its 
Coda (from m 18—24) played by the same, it sings 
peace and longing devotion as with angel voices to 
the troubled soul. This theme is followed in the 
same measure, 24, by the Andante, a melody full of 





the warmest expression of a loving and trusting heart. 
It is purely human in its sweetly flowing and win- 
ning tones. 
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M 42—64 contain a variation of No. 20 followed 
by No. 21 played by the reeds to m 82. An interlude 
of a meditative character, made up of motives from 
No. 20 in constant imitation, leads back to another 
variation of 20 from 98—120, in which measure the 
unisono call, No. 22, seems to summon the soul from 
its sweet and quiet devotional mood to some more 
energetic action. In m. 123 this call is answered by 
No. 23 like an humble confession of weakness, and 
this succeeded by a flowing variation of motives from 
No. 20 to m 130. In m 130—138 the same feelings 
are expressed in a similar manner. From 139—146 
the variation sings itself out in more distinct, short 
and sweet melodies, followed by the 6th measure of 
No. 20 and five repetitions of the 7th measure. Af- 
ter some runs in m 147—148, the thankful melody 
24 extends over two measures, and in m 152 the 
movement closes with No. 25, which strongly reminds 
of motive 9, only that it is here soft and quieting with 
its sweetly drawn out horn accompaniment. With. 
the 16th measure of No. 20 closes this movement in 
the 157th measure. It ends sweetly, serenely, and 
leaves the hearer in a mood quite different from the 
end of the first two movements. None of them sat- 
isfies the mind, however ; the first oppresses with its 
gloomy grandeur, a tragedy in itself; the second 
leaves a yearning for something better than the fran- 
tic, tumultuous whirl of pleasure represented by it ; 
and ‘the third lacks strength to satisfy the longing 
soul in full proportion to its sweetness and grace. 
It requires energetic action to counterbalance the gi- 
gantic grandeur of the unhappiness expressed in the 
first movement. This we shall find in the fourth 
movement, of which we will speak next week. 

G. A. Scumirt. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


BER.IN, Fes. 10. — I said that pupils do not study 
rightly ; and this I say because I believe the end, the 
aim of an American in learning to sing should be 
to learn to sing English.* It is nonsense to talk about 
any particular school in the mere culture and devel- 
opment of the vocal tones. The organs of a human 
being, whether born on the Tiber, the Thames, the 
Spree, the Hudson, or the Charles, are alike. They 
produce tones alike, and, the improvemenf of those 
tones is acquired by precisely the same processes of 
study and practice. But to sing German, Russian, 
Swedish, English, French words, with the various’ 
sounds, guttural, labial, nasal peculiar to each —re- 
quires in each respective case, after the vowels are 
conquered and the voice has become manageable and 
purified of its bad tones —a different course of study. 
And this is what hearing Madame Zimmermann’s 
pupils the other evening set me to thinking of. I re- 
member my pleasure once in Goetze’s class at Leip- 
zig, in hearing him exercise Pratt, and Wilson and 
others in giving pure vowel sounds, introduced and 
ended with the ruggedest German consonants. I re- 
called to mind, too, Stern of this city, as I heard him 
practicing a class of young women upon some airs of 
Mozart ; how he made them sing scales, and picked 
out the hard words, not satisfied until they could give 
each word distinctly, clearly, without losing the pure 
tone, to which they had attained when singing the 
same notes solfeggio. 

On this evening I noticed how clearly and distinctly 
the girls sang the words of Radecke’s psalm, and 
this carried my thoughts to the recent performance of 
the “Creation ” by Stern’s Singing Society, and I 
remembered how clearly and distinctly all the words, 
recitative, solo, chorus, came out: 





“ Die Himmel erzahlen die Ehre Gottes, 
Und seiner Hinde Werk 
Zeigt an das Firmament. 
Dem kommenden Tage sagt es der Tag, 
Die Nacht, die verschwand, der folgenden Nacht,” &c. 

(“ The heavens are telling,”’ &c.) 

Now no language, which I have heard sung, offers 
so many obstacles to the singer, it seems to me, as 
the German ; owing to the great number of words 
with guttural sounds. Yet of the list of great sing- 
ers given above, a large number learned to sing in this 
their native tongue. Who that heard her, does not 
remember the great scena from Der Freyschiitz as 
sung by Sontag, in German, of course — and how 
many rubbed their hands in ectasy, at the beauty of 
such Italian singing! Now, I ask how many singers 
who have made a certain impression upon their first 
appearance in our concert rooms, after a course of 
studying airs from “ Sonnambula,” “ Ernani,” “I 
Puritani,” and the long list of pupil songs, have re- 
ally made any lasting impression, have held out 
more than three or four seasons? They have mostly 
hurried — most haste worst speed —through a cer- 
tain course of exercises, and then by dint of constant 
practise have learned half a dozen show pieces, With § 
which they appear in the concert room and sing ad 
nauseam — constantly reminding the old concert-goers 
of how Lind, Sontag, Alboni, Biscactianti sang 
them, and making him groan at the difference. True, 
they are highly praised by our marvellous critics, but 
generally with a reservation : “magnificent, superb, 
splendid, pretty fair (as the Frenchman had it) for a 
beginner.” Well, the young lady has made a hit, 
and Signor This or That gets half a dozén new pu- 
pils on the strength of the show made by our young 
lady. Now she is engaged to sing in oratorio. ‘ Oh 
dear, what a horrid language English is to sing!” 
Very true, perhaps, my lady, but you have never 
learned to sing it. How can you tell? “ But it is 
so different from those dear Italian airs —just hear 
me sing one of them!” Very different indeed, my 


with expression — that is, with the expression of any 
feeling of your own ; and then too the constant vowel 
sounds reduced what you sang almost to the level of 
a solfeggio exercise. Here the case is different. If 
you have any feeling at all, you cannot sing ‘ Come 
unto me,” “TI know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
“With verdure clad,” and the like, without having it 
aroused and wishing to express it. But you have 
laid no foundation for singing your own language. 
You must begin anew in your practice of consonants, 
and work your way alone. The short, hurried course 
of study, which you have made, the great end of 
which was to accomplish half a dozen airs of difficult 
vocalization, has most likely affected the delicate 
muscles of the throat, as all overwork will affect any 
other set of muscles ; and before you have succeeded 
in conquering the difficulties of singing your own 
language, your voice is giving way under the strain, 
and a new candidate, perhaps half a dozen, have 
crowded you off the track. Here and there is one, 
who studied singing her own language long before 
she took a foreign tongue. All that she now learns 
she can reduce to practice in her native speech. She 
sings for years and ever better. You, alas !——. 

But what would you have? say you. 

I would have the same system pursued at home 
which has made such great singers in Europe of so 
many who never saw Italy and who never sang Ital- 
ian, until their fame was so great, that they were 
called to sing in that language at Paris, London, nay 
on the stages of Italy itself. 


The great triumph of a singer, as of an orator, is 
in the moving of hearts. The moving of hearts is 
only to be effected by one whose own heart is moved. 
Words, texts, only affect the heart when understood. 
What I would have, then, is the cultivation of our 
fine American voices by the’ study of music written 
to English texts, just as Bere, the Sontags, Maras, 
Cruvels, Késters, Wagners, Jearn to sing in German. 
If one cultivates his or her vocal powers upon a dif- 
ficult language, there is no fear that an easy one will 
present any difficulty. 

Whenever a teacher of singing is required in any 
institution, the very first test I would apply ih exam- 
ining a candidate for the place of instructor, would 
be his reading, both of prose and poetry. He should 
prove that he can pronounce well and enter into the 
spirit of what he reads.» Then the question naturally 
follows, whether he understands vocalization and the 
art of teaching. Whether he has a voice and can 
sing delightfully himself, is a secondary consideration. 
That has little to do with teaching. As for your 
mere do-re-*hi men, with their steps and half-steps, 
and all sorts of monsense, running through term after 
term, of a Normal School, for instance, I would ban- 
ish them at once. 

No, give me a nian, who, while he can and will 
teach the simple reading of music, is at the same 
time a man of culture, both in music and other things 
—one who can teach the young ladies not only to 
Kread and sing a simple psalm tune, but can lead them 
on to the glorious music of Handel, and Haydn, and 
Mozart, and Schubert. 

If, on the other hand, I would make the most of 
extraordinary talent, with a view to the concert room, 
I would put its possessor under the care of one, who 
could lay a solid foundation for the future perfor- 
mance of music to English, texts. The pupil should 
not be hurried, but should have time to labor and 
practice until the organs had made it their second na- 
ture to sing; and all extraneous ornamentation 
should be the last thing. Let the architect know how 
to plan his building so as to attain grandeur of effect 
and nobleness of proportion ; he can add the orna- 
ments at leisure. 

It seems to be quite the fashion to laugh at the 
idea of an English school of singing. Let folks 





lady. In those airs you know nothing of the lan- 


laugh. Those who do so only show their utter igno- 


guage, hence you never felt any necessity of singing 





rance of musical history, or prove that they do not 
know what constitutes a school of Art. 

The laws of light and shade and color are fixed 
by nature and immutable. The human form is es- 
sentially the same everywhere. The art of drawing, 
grouping of figures, laying out a landscape on can- 
vass, is essentially the same everywhere, and all 
schools of painting recognize the same fundamental 
rules ascorrect. The differences in the old Venetian, 
Roman, and Florentine schools of painting, were not 
differences which went down into the essentials, as 
everybody knows. Precisely so with schools of sing- 
ing. On the basis which nature herself has laid, the 
German teacher. works out a system of instruction 
under which the pupil learns to sing music imbued 
with the German spirit, so pronouncing the words, so 
laying emphasis, accent, cadence as to touch the po- 
etic feelings and sympathies of the audience. Ger- 
man music, like German poetry, has its national pecu- 
liarities. ‘To express these we have a German school 
of singing — but this school does not go, I repeat it, 
back to a difference in the foundations of singing, for 
they are laid by nature. Again, to sing in French for 
Frenchmen, requires a different training of the pupil 
after the voice is once developed. So of English 
singing, so of Italian. 

There is Mr. Jones, for instance. Of his two 
daughters, the one has a remarkable talent for the 
stage, the other for singing. He determines to have 
one educated for the Boston Theatre, and the othe 
for the Boston Music Hall. Is it any more ridiculous 
for him to send the young actress to Paris to learn to 
deélaim Racine through the nose, as a preparation for 
her future performance of Ophelia, Desdemona, Mi- 
randa, Rosalind, than to send the singer to a country 
where she will educate her organs to sing only the 
words of a foreign tongue, will learn only foreign em- 
phasis, cadence, and other means of expression ? 
The boys in the great English schools formerly 
learned to spout whole pages of Greek and Latin, 
with great effect, but could not read a page of Eng- 
lish decently. 

The idea of an English school of singing to be 
laughed at? Has the laugher ever read of Beard, 
that grand bass for whom Handel wrote such mighty 
airs? Has he never heard of that long succession of 
vocalists which filled up the space from Handel’s days 
to our time? Has he heard Braham, Incledon, 
Henry Phillips, Mrs. Wood, Anna Bishop, Pyne, 
Hayes, and others whom I might mention, not be- 
cause they are England’s great singers, but because 
they have visited America? Simms Reeves, Miss 
Dolby and others never fear to meet at the great Eng- 
lish Festivals the greatest singers Europe can supply. 
Nor need they. They sing their own language, the 
grand strains of Handel, the music of Mendelssohn, 
cantatas and oratorios in general, in a style that com- 
pares with the best that German, French, and Italian 
artists in their own languages can show. 

The death of young Pratt, a few years since, just 
as he had returned from his long and zealous studies in 
Leipzig with Goetze, was a greut loss to us. He 
would have laid at least a foundation — interested as 
he was in our schools, both Normal and public — for 
the development of English singing among us. Who 


can take his place? Under whose instruction shall 
we see the young women in our Normal schools and 
female academies singing Schubert’s, Radecke’s, 
Mendelssohn’s music for the chorus of women’s 
voices ? 

I am sorry to have developed my ideas so crudely 
in this letter. But I actually have not time to make 
it shorter and more to the point. AWE 


Hartrorp, Conn., Marcu 14.—No first-class 
concert has been given here since I last wrote, — the 
train of brilliant scintilations which Arthur Napoleon 
left behind being as yet unbroken. We are expect- 
ing, however, a great treat next week in the “ first 
appearance ” of our “‘ BEETHOVEN Society,” which 
is to give a grand sacred concert at the Centre 
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Church on Monday evening, with orchestra, organ, 
&c. I will endeavor to write you about it. 

Reading in a German book, entitled “ Grosses In- 
strumental Concert,” I find the following, which may 
be interesting to some of your readers, in relation to 
Mozarr. As to the manner in which he composed, 
it says: 

“When Mozart received the words or text for a 
voice composition he did not set himself at work im- 
mediately, but deferred it for a length of time, revolv- 
ing the sentiment in his mind, in order to excite the 
activity of his phantaste. Then he played it over in 
full upon the pianoforte, and afterwards wrote it 
down ; during which time he never had recourse to 
the instrument! ” 

The Overture to Don Giovanni is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the rapidity of his writing. ‘The opera was 
finished. The singers had already learned their parts ; 
everything was in readiness but the overture. The 
opera was to be performed the day after the morrow, 
and the full rehearsal was over. The manager, Bon- 
dini, had told Mozart, imperatively, that the oratorio 
must be finished! “I will write it this afternoon!” 
said the little man; but instead of that, took a long 
walkl His friends were filled with the deepest ap- 
prehensions, and the more anxious they became, the 
more reckless did he appear! At last, on the even- 
ing of the day before the first performance, after hav- 
ing shaved himself, and imbibed pretty freely of wine 
and punch, (“ beraucht von Wein und Punsch,”’) tow- 
ards midnight, in his own room, he began to com- 
pose ; but was so sleepy that he was obliged to lie 
down. He told his wife to awake him in an hour; 
but the dear woman, finding that he slept so soundly, 
allowed him to sleep still another hour before she 
aroused him! In two hours, therefore, she awoke 
him, made him some punch and'set it near him, and, 
in order to cheer and keep him awake, told him all 
kinds of funny stories, until the tears ran down his 
cheeks with laughter! He continued to write, but 
by every exertion could not refrain from sleepily 
nodding the while. One can well imagine this singu- 
lar circumstance, in the following peculiar point of 
the overture : 
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In a few hours, this wonderful master-piece was 
finished, and at seven o’clock, A. M., the copyists 
came, as by appointment,—who labored hard 
through the day to get the parts ready for the even- 
ing’s representation. The manuscripts were still wet 
with ink when distributed to the musicians ; and this 
celebrated overture to “‘Don Juan” was splendidly 
performed, for the first time, without rehearsal, by the 
fine orchestra in Prague ! 

The question, then, naturally arises, from the 
above, whether Mozart premeditated and played 
through the overture upon the “ Clavier ” before he 
sat down that memorable night to write it for the dif- 
ferent instruments in score, or whether it was a spon- 
_ taneous burst of inspiration, jotted down amid his 


successive “ noddings’’—too powerful in itself for 


even sleep to overcome? For why shauld he try 
upon the piano-forte whatever he composed in his 
mind for the voice in particular, and not that which 
he intended for the orchestra? Perhaps it was to 
“hum” over the aria to himself, that he might 
better judge of its effect. 

I have writteu thus much upon this subject, because 
I was asked the other day—“ How did Mozart 
compose ? ” 


Since writing the foregoing, the concert by the 
“ Beethoven Society ” has come off with fine success. 
Of course, there were many things in this first per- 
formance which were hardly up to the Boston stan- 
dard; but as a general thing the society, as well as 
the city of Hartford, may well feel proud in such a 





uccessful début. The concert was given in thes 
Centre Church — Dr. Hawes’—and was literally 
crammed — some 1500 being present. The chorus 
was made up of about seventy voices, assisted by a 
nice little orchestra of seventeen instruments under 
the lead of Mr. J. Manter, the whole conducted by 
Mr. J. G. Barnett, — Mr. G. E. Wuitine presi- 
ding at the organ and piano-forte. That you may 
judge of the style of music performed, I append the 
following programme : 


PART FIRS?. 

1. The Transient and the Eternal, Romberg. 
2. Hear ye Israel — Aria from Elijah, Mendelssohn. 
3. By thee with Bliss—from the Oratorio of the Creation, 

Haydn. 
4. Samuel’s Evening Prayer and Chorus of Angels, M. Costa. 
5. The Heavens are Telling — From the Creation, Haydn. 

PART SECOND. 

1. Of Stars the Fairest — From the Creation, Haydn. 
2. Hear my Prayer, Mendelssohn. 
8. Cujus Animam — From the Stabat Mater, Rossini. 
4. I Love the Lord — From the Mt. of Olives, Beethoven. 
5. Infiammatus — From the Stabat Mater, Rossini. 


I have not time to particularize, — for in fact there 
was nothing, with one or two exceptions, but what I 
might speak well of ; nor do I think it would be fair 
to make a close criticism of a first performance— 
where an orchestra has rehearsed but little with the 
singers, and where the performers would naturally 
wear a restraint from a fear of non-success. Mrs. 
STRICKLAND sang as usual, with sweetness and ex- 
pression — especially in that trying Aria from 
“ Elijah,” — “ Hear ye Israel,”” — which was a good 
deal marred, I am sorry to sav, by the harshness of 
the organ. Mr. and Mrs. Huntineton acquitted 
themselves with much credit, and Mr. Fotey would 
have pleased much better had he sung in a more con- 
nected manner. ‘“ Samuel’s Evening Prayer” is a 
beautiful composition, and was rendered with appropri- 
ate simplicity by Mrs. R1istey — who has one of the 
purest contralto voices in the State. The duet, “ Of 
Stars the Fairest,”’ was one of the best things of the 
evening — sung by Mrs. Huntincton and Mr. 
MAERCKLEIN,—the chorus being highly effective. 
“Hear my prayer,” however, was the gem of the 
concert—the soli being deliciously sung by Mrs. 
Crare Hort Preston, full of expression, and one 
of the most satisfactory performances I have ever lis- 
tened to. I hardly dare to speak too highly of Mrs. 
Preston or Mrs. StRIcKLAND, because they are 
“rare birds ” of song, and I am afraid that they may 
become known to “ outsiders,” and be enticed away 
to some larger city. We have them now, however, 
in our possession, and shall keep them caged as long 
as possible ! H, 
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Mostc In Tuts NumBer. — We give this time the concluding 
page of the music, together with title page, and introduction, 
of the opera Lucrezia Borgia, as arranged for the piano-forte. 

In our next number, which will close the present year (and 
Fourteenth Volume) of the Journai, we shall give no music, 
but devote the four pages instead to an Index, Title Page, &c., 
of the two volumes of the year from April 1, 1858, to April 1, 
1859. . 

Choice and interesting selections of music, as heretofore, are 
in preparation for the first numbers of the new volume. 


>—& 


Mr. Zerrahn's Beethoven Night. 

One of the most important and most interest- 
ing events which our musical world has known 
for years, will be the fourth and last Philharmonic 
Concert of next Saturday evening, the thirty- 
second anniversary of the death of BEETHOVEN. 
On that occasion, thanks to the energy of Mr. 
Zerrahn, we shall at last have realized the long 
deferred hope of hearing his great crowning work, 
the “CHoraL SympHony”, performed entire, 
as it was eight years ago by the “ Germanians,” 
only more thoroughly studied, better sung, better 
rendered in every way now then it could be with 
us then. The want so keenly felt in our other- 
wise memorable Beethoven Statue inauguration, 








when this Symphony was played, curtailed of the 
last or choral movement, will now be made up 
and that sin atoned for; and the statue will be 
there, the finished score in hand — our noble and 
lamented CrawForp’s noble statue — to add a 
new significance to all we Kear and feel. 

Previous to the Symphony, with its sublime 
and universal “Joy” hymn — what could come 
after it? — Mr. Zerrahn will give us one of the 
same composer’s great works of which only the 
Overture has been heard here before, to-wit, his 
music to Goethe’s historical drama, “ Egmont.” 
It consists of an overture, the two songs of Clir- 
chen, entr’actes, marches, music accompanying 
Egmont’s vision in the last scene, &c. To make 
the intentions of the music clear, Mrs. BARROW 
has consented to read selections from the play. 

Here is a programme worth the while! Very 
seldom, anywhere, is so much that is exciting and 
inspiring in the highest and best sense compres- 
sed into one artistic festival. In our next number 
we shall bring together what we can to prepare 
the mind for the better appreciation of the Ninth 
Symphony. Meanwhile, for the benefit of those 
who study works of this kind, our friend Mr. 
Scumirtt, of Cambridge, has prepared a techni- 
cal analysis of its various movements, noting the 
themesand motives and their various recurrences, 
of which we give so much as relates to the three 
purely instrumental movements now, reserving 
the remainder for next week. 





Concerts. 

MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.— The Sev- 
enth Chamber Concert (Friday evening, March 11) 
was distinguished alike by the beauty of the selec- 
tions, and by the smoothness, the nice ensemble and 
expression with which everything was rendered. 
They were “in luck” with their instruments that 
evening. Here is the bill : 

1. Quartet in A, No. 60, (first time,) Haydn. 

Allegro—Adagio cantabile—Minuetto—Finale, Vivace. 
2. Piano Trio, No. 1, in D, op. 70. Beethoven. 
Allegro vivace—Largo Assai—Finale, Presto. 
3. Tema con Variazioni, from Nocturne for Quintet, op. 35, 
Spohr. 
4. Andante from the First Clarinet Concerto in C minor. 
Weber. 

5. Grand Quintet in C, op. 168, for two Violins, Viola, and 
two Violoncellos, (first time). Franz Schubert. 

Allegro non troppo—Adagio—Seherzo, Presto—Finale, Ale- 


gretto. 

The Haydn Quartet proved itself one of the most 
agreeable and appetizing of that elegant and genial 
master’s. It took its right place, as a relish, an indu- 
cer of the receptive mood, at the beginning of the enter- 
tainment. Beethoven’s Trio in D—the next in in- 
terestito that in B flat — was played quite artistically, 
yet a little coldly, by our friend J. C. D. Parker; 
the chill, however, was taken off with the rising 
inspiration of the second and third movements. 
Is there anything, in this form of music, more 
mystically imaginative, more wierd and _ spirit- 
ual, than that slow movement, with its pro- 
foundly sad and earnest melody, and its soft va- 
pory accompaniment, like a thin, palpitating vision- 
ary light! The greatest novelty, and no less satis- 
faction of the evening, was in the Quintet by Schu- 
bert, in which the second violoncello part was very 
ably sustained by a young amateur, Mr. Burns, of 
Charlestown. After Beethoven, we scarcely know of 
any work of chamber music so original, so imagina- 
tive, so searching to the depths of the listener’s soul, 
as this is, especially in its Adagio, and the Trio por- 
tion of the Scherzo. Itis all full of rare thoughts, 


set forth with dignity and power; and the total im- 
pression is one of marvellous beauty. The Club 


will do well to repeat that Quintet. 
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CompLiMENTARY TO Mae. Exise BriscaccianTI. 
The Tremont Temple was well filled Monday eve- 
ning (the storm on Saturday having caused a post- 
ponement) by an appreciative and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The concert was one of the finest of its kind, 
and left an impression which hundreds wish to have 
repeated. Our fair prima donna herself looked fresh 
and lustrous, and sang with rare fervor, — of course 
admirably. All we could say would be but a repeti- 
tion, with emphasis, of what we said when she sang 
in the Music Hall. Her voice and style are cultivated 
to the last degree; and fervor, real warmth of na- 
ture, makes up greatly for what of strength is lost by 
a frail and long suffering physique. It was eminently 
artistic. The Romanza from “ William Tell ” was, 
as before, her best piece. ‘‘ Sweet home,” in answer 
to an encore, was sung from the heart; but the sim- 
ple charm of the thing suffered from the tawdry orna- 
mentation of the piano accompaniment. For the 
rest, we only heard the scena from Linda, which she 
rendered exquisitely. 

Mrs. Lone sang Errani, involami in a finished 
and effective manner; and Mr. W. H. Denyett, a 
young New Englander, who has studied two years in 
Florence and elsewhere, and has very quietly dawned 
upon our concert world now a year after his return, 
displayed in Non piu andrai a really superb bass 
voice, of musical and unctuous quality, and an easy, 
genuine Italian style, with good expression, over- 
doing nothing. We were sorry not to hear him also 
in the “‘ Porter Song” from Martha. He is refined 
and modest in appearance. 

In the absence of Mr. Lane, Mr. Scuuttze, with 
Mr. Havss, the pianist of the evening, treated the 
company to a singular potpourri, (the joint work of 
Vieuxtemps and Wolff) of themes from Don Giovan- 
ni. The thunder tones of the statue: Don Giovanni, 
a cenar teco, &c., were a strange theme for a violin 
solo to start with ; but themes more human and me- 
lodious followed, and parts of the thing were beauti- 
ful, as it was all finely executed. The Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, strengthened by a donble-bass, and a 
flute, sketched ont a pleasant reminiscence of Rossi- 
ni’s overture to L’/taliana in Algeri, and some other 
pieces; and the crowd dispersed with the feeling that 
they had had a charming and successful concert, and 
with renewed regret that Mme. Biscaccranti’s 
voice will be heard here no more, before it has glad- 
dened the cities of the Western and the Southern 
States, South America, Australia, and’ all those far- 
off places that we read of. Success go with her! 

OrcHestrat Unton.— Mendelssohn’s fourth, or 
“ Ttalian,” Symphony came very opportunely, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, after our recert hearing of the 
“Scotch.” It is far less striking and profound, — at 
least in its first movement — than that; but it has a 
fascination of its own. The sunny buoyancy and 
freedom of the first part ; the quaint, pensive, sombre, 
antique air of the Andante, chanted by low reed 
tones; the exquisite grace of the Minuet and Trio 
(the loveliest part of the whole) ; and the concluding 
Saltarello, hurried into the more delirious Tarantella, 
afford fine contrasts. An overture by Kreutzer, the 
“ Papageno Polka,” the romance from “ L’£elaire,” 
for flute and English Horn, (played by Messrs. 
ZornteR and Ripas), with other popular tit-bits, 
made out the programme. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

We have just received a letter fromyoft friend 
TRENKLE, dated St. Augustine, Florida, March 10, 
written on receipt of the news of that beautiful com- 
plimentary concert. As we know it will interest his 
many friends here, we venture to make the following 
extracts : 


--“T take the liberty of asking you to return, 
through your Journal, my heartiest thanks to those 
who so kindly codperated in the concert given in my 
behalf, and especially to the members and committee 








of the Harvard Musical Association, whose influence 
in the matter must have contributed largely to ensure 
success. 

“From what I have heard through your beautiful 
notice in the Journal, and through minute accounts 


from home, the concert must have beén such that I 
cannot help feeling alittle proud that it was given in 
compliment to me. By this I do not mean to monopo- 
lize the claim of its suecess ; I well know that the 
same combination of artists and so charming a pro- 
gramme must at any time attract a good house. But 
it is the quality of the audience — the whole arrange- 
ment and atmosphere of the concert — the memory 
of which I always shall cherish with pleasure. 

“Mv stay here has thus far only in part benefitted 
me, I have improved somewhat in strength and 
much in spirits ; yet my chief trouble, asthma, clings 
to me, and it seems to require some element, not to 
be had here, to rid me of it, though I dare not attrib 
ute anv fault to the climate ; for this is truly beauti- 
ful, and even so exquisite that no terms can be exag- 
gerated in describing it....The air is filled with the 
fragrance of orange-blossoms, and the gardens show 
flowers of all kinds in full bloom. The thermometer 
ranges from 75 to 80 deg. in the shade; and the dif- 
ference between morning, noon. and night tempera- 
ture. is seldom more than 3 to 5 degrees. 

“Tnviting as all this certainly is, I would wi'ling- 
ly exchange and prefer to breathe our Boston air, if 
there was a pessibility for me to live. But such as T 
am now,I feel but little encouragement, and in all 
probability shall have to remain till the middle of 
next summer, — part of the time perhaps at Aiken, 
Va., — with how much success the future will tell.” 


There will be no Afternoon Concert next Wed- 
nesday,on account of the Hall being occupied by the 
Fair for the Channing Hospital for the Incurable.... 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club will repeat that 
Schubert Quintet at their next and /ast concert, next 
Friday evening ; when they will also play Mozart’s 
lovely Clarinet Quintet, a Quartet by Mendelssohn, 
&e.....Messrs. Roor and Miner continue to make 
hay and the sun continues shining. ° 


We are glad to see such signs of musical activity 
in Cambridgeport, as we find here reported in the 
Cambridge Chronicle of last week : 

Concert oF THE CAMBRIDGE AMATEUR OrR- 
CnESTRA.—A large audience was collected on 
Thursday evening at the concert given in the City 
Hall. The programme was admirably selected, 
overtures and lighter instrumental pieces being alter- 
nated with songs, trios, quartets, and cantatas for 
chorus ‘and orchestra. The orchestra played with 
great spirit and precision, and agreeably disappoin- 
ted those of their friends who know the difficulties 
which attend a successful performance, even by pro- 
fessional performers. The solos and the beautiful 
trio introduced some of our favorite vocalists, and 
gave great satisfaction. The double quartets, by a 
club from’ Old Cambridge, were warmly applauded ; 
and the chorus showed that we have no little resident 
talent. To answer a question often asked, we would 
state that the “‘ Cambridge Amateur Orchestra” is 
just what its name imports, — a society of amateurs 
who meet weekly for the performance of instrumen- 
tal music. For the purpose of, lending variety to a 
concert which they proposed to give to their friends, 
all the vocalists who took part, volunteered their aid 3 
and, although from the lateness of the season, there 
was hardly time enough for a sufficient number of re- 
hearsals, the concert was given, and was _ perfectly 
successful. Our City Clerk, Mr. Jacobs, wielded the 
manager’s baton with a grace that even Max Maret- 
zek would appreciate. ‘The orchestra purpose giving 
before long a second concert of instrumental music, 
in connection with a similar club from a neighboring 
town, when they will together number some thirty or 
forty performers. 


A new opera (at least out of Germany) was per- 
formed a few weeks since at Chicago, under the di- 
rection of Jutius Uncer. It is called “Prince Eu- 
gene, or the Siege of Landau” —a grand romantic 
opera in three acts, by Gustav Schmidt, music-direc- 
tor of the Stadt-Theatre, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


The French Commission on the “ pitch,” or “ nor- 
mal diapason,”’ have ended ’their labors ; and their re- 
port, drawn up by M. Hatevy, recommends, astand- 
ard one quarter of a tone lower than the pregent con- 
cert pitch. . . . A monument to BELLINI is soon to 
be erected in Catania, Sicily, his birth-place... . . 
GazzaniGa has been presented, in Havana, “with a 
silver lyre with golden strings, and with a golden 
crown. These she will use in the réle of Sappho.” 





M. Tropitone, the President of the Senate and 
Chief Justice of France, has written an elaborate ar- 
ticle on Gluck’s “ Armide.”’ It seems M. ‘Troplong’s 
physicians forbade him study, and to amuse his time, 
he studied Gluck’s scores. 


PiccoLomint has been charming the Cincinna- 
ti-ans ; from there we trace her shining path through 
Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis, &c., to New Orleans. 


New Orleans seems to be revelling In music. Here 
5) one morning’s report from the Picayune, (March 
6): 

The opera and the theatres have heen well attended 
during the week, as they should have been, for the at- 
tractions have been of a high order. At the Theatre 
d’Orleans, we have had a performance, by the regu- 
lar company, of ‘“ Les Dragons de Villars,” “ Robert 
le Diable”’ (for the henefit of Mr. Taste,) and ‘“‘ La 
Favorite.” Besides these, there have been two per- 
formances of “ Les Huguenots,” M’lle. Poinsot and 
Carl Formes appearing as Valentine and Marcel ; and 
one of the “ Norma,” with Laborde as Norma, M’me 
Berkel as Adelgisa, Sig’r Tamaro as Pollio, and M. 
Dubreil as Ovoveso. 

Well! We are to have a first class opera house. 
It is all settled. It is to be located on the corner of 
Toulouse and Bourbon streets. Mr. Boudousquié is 
to be its manager. It is to cost something like 
$200,000, and is to be ready to be opened by the last 
of the coming October. Mr. Ullman and Mr. Bou- 
dousquié have entered into an arrangement which se- 
cures to us thirty nights of Italian Opera in the 
next season. 


Music Abrowd. 


England. 
Mancuester. — The Atheneum speaks of a per- 
formance of the ‘ Messiah,” given lately to the 
“working classes,” by the gentlemen of the Choral 


Society. 

M. Halle, — who is aiding so far as the presidence 
and energy of an admirable-musician and honorable 
man can do, to make Manchester one of the centres 
of European music—conducted. The solo singers 
were, Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Signor Belletti. But the audience was 
the thing. To quote from the A/unchester Guardian: 
“No fewer than 4,200 tickets were subseribed for and 
distributed amongst employés of various classes ; and 
it is believed that about this number of persons were 
present. The noble hall was crowded in every part 
with an assemblaze consisting mainly of the working 
classes, and nothing could be more admirable than 
their quiet, orderly deportment during performances 
oceupying nearly four hours! Judging by their ear- 
nest and rapt attention, their quict and subdued de- 
meanor, their manifest delight, bursting forth into 
enthusiastic and uncontrollable plaudits, this great 
experiment on the influence of the grandest music, 
enunciating the loftiest and holiest themes ever an- 
nounced to mortal eye or ear, mast he regarded as a 
complete and splendid success.” Before the perfor- 
mance began, the Rev. Dr. Hook, of Leeds, delivered 
the address, in the best taste. We especially approve 
the terms in which he spoke of the concert. His re- 
marks, without any arrogance of condescension, 
were virtually coincident with Dr. Johnson’s large- 
minded recognition of some pleasure as the right of 
all persons, however modest be their fortunes, when 
the Lexicographer tersely said, “ Life is a pill which 
none of us can swallow withont some gilding.” In 
another point of view, Dr. Hook’s address, as coming 
from an earnest clergyman, is especially to be re- 
membered. He introduced the performance of “ The 
Messiah” as “an innocent and rational amusement.” 
He then gave a few such particulars of Handel’s life 
and works as were calculated to interest his audience ; 
and not the least welcome clause i1 his discourse was 
one intimating that the evening’s popular festival 
at Manchester might, probably, be reproduced at 
Leeds. Other informants confirm the statement in 
the Manchester Guardian, that the performance was 
musically first-rate. “It was a grand sight,” writes 
one, “ and would have gladdened your heart.” Ru- 
mor says, that there may be another of these perfor- 
mances at Manchester; in fact, that the money for 
such a capital purpose has been offered already. 











Lonpon.—From the Atheneum of Feb. 19, we 
take the following items : 

*At the Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday, Madam 
Hayes: wens singer. We perceive that she will 
take the leading soprano part in “ Solomon,” on Fri- 
day next, at Exeter Hall. 

On Monday evening there was a Popular Concert 
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of Mendelssohn’s Chamber Music, at the St. James’s 
Hall, at which the singers were those of the previous 
week. This pleased so much more than such miscel- 
laneous collections of inanity as the pieces of ballad- 
work, chiefly hitherto given atthe St. James’s Hall on 
Monday evenings, that on Monday next the selection 
is to be taken from Mozart’s music; and we hear 
that Handel and Bach are to have their turns. Wh 
not an Italian evening, teo,—with Corelli, Geminiani, 
aud Scarlatti to furnish the instrumental part of the 
treat? On Monday, also, was given a concert of the 
Amateur Society, at which, among other music, one of 
Mozart’s Concertos was performed by that excellent 
amateur pianist, Mr. 8. Waley. 

The programme of Herr Pauer’s Second Soirée at 
Camberwell included a trio, in B flat, by M. Rubin- 
stein. 

The scheme of Mr. Hullah’s Wednesday Concert 
was made up of Dr. Bennett’s “ May Queen” and 
Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony.” ‘The concert at- 
tracted so large an audience that the English and the 
German work are both announced for repetition, at 
St. Martins’s Hall, on the 1st of March. ‘The singers 
were Miss Banks, Miss Martin, Miss Palmer, Messrs. 
Wilbve Cooper and Mr. Santley. Dr. Bennett’s 
Cantata suits Miss Banks thoroughly ; and she seems 
to have been studying of late for refinement of artic- 
ulation. Miss Martin, as so young a singer, merits 
no common praise for the steadiness with which she 
went through the tremendous part of the soprano— 
the epithet is no exaggeration—in the ‘“‘ Choral Sym- 
phony.” On the whole, the music went very well. 

Mr. Henry Leslie's programme, on ‘Thursday even- 
ing, for the Fourth Concert of his choir, included an 
act of music by Bishop. Five of the seven pieces in 
it were the best known of those glees, with choruses, 
which were the nearest approach permitted him, b 
the unmusical managers of his period, to opera Kh 
nales. There are some twenty more as good as those 
given, if less familiar; and amonz Bishop’s glees, 
without accompaniment, are several superior to “The 
Fisherman’s Good Night” and “ Beam of Light”; 
to name but one, his setting of Joanna Baillie’s lyric, 
“Up, quit thy bower.”” There is no modern English 
music which will displace Bishop’s ; none so fresh in 
melody, so clear in style, so legitimate in effect. 
The other part of the concert was made up of pieces 
which have been performed with approval on former 
oceasions, varied by Herr Pauer’s pianoforte playing. 

It is now stated that Mr. Smith. is about to give 
English operas at the close of his Italian season ; 
and that before Miss L. Pyne and Mr. Harrison va- 
cate Covert Garden Theatre for the Southerns, the 
“Rip Van Winkle” of Mr. Bristow, an American 
composer, will be produced by them. They should 
be tired themselves, we fancy, of singing nothing but 
Mr. Balfe’s music, since this week, when something 
else than “ Satanella”’had to be given, the alternative 
has been “The Rose of Castille,” an opera worn 
threadbare months ago. 

For the second concert of the Musical Society, we 

receive, are announced, as novelties, Herr Gade’s 
** Highland Overture,” a concert piece, for pianoforte 
and orchestra, by M. Silas; and a vocal Scena, by 
Mr. Henry Smart. 

Letters from Berlin announce that the agreeable 
mezzo-soprano singer, Mdlle. Jenny Meyer, whose 
romise impressed us so favorably at last year's 
Vhitsuntide Festival at Cologne, intends to visit 
London, among the other concert-guests of 1859. 
The Vienna journals mention the production there of 
Mr. Balfe’s “ Rose of Castille,’”? without success. 
The arrival of Herr Joachim in England may be 
shortly expected. 


The musical season was never duller than at present. 
No novelty at the Grand-Opéra; none at the Italiens ; 
none at the Opéra-Comique. Meyerbeer’s forthcom- 
ing opera, Dinorah, and the grand Festival to be 
given in March, at the Palace of Industry, absorb all 
attention. Mr. Gye, I hear, has secured Dinorah for 
Covent Garden, and it is ramored that Meyerbeer 
will go to London to superintend the rehearsals. It 
is to be hoped that he may be satisfied with the per- 
formance of his new work at the Royal Italian Opera. 
M. Litolff lately paid a flying visit to Paris, and has 
returned to the country to finish his five-act opera. 
Rossini keeps up his “ Saturday evenings ”’ with un- 
flinching courage. The week before last was devoted 
to literature. Last Saturday was entirely musical. 
Not, however, so attractive a soirée, as that which 
was graced by the presence of Grisi, Mario, Taglioni, 
and Mad. Borghi-Mamo. A new Russian pianist, 
Madlle. Starck, who, of course, has played betore 
Rossini — pauvre Rossini! —has announced a con- 
cert to take place at Herz’s Rooms. The début of 
Madlle. Dorus, to which I alluded last week, has 
been attended with signal success. It took place on 











Sunday last, at the third concert of the Conserva- 
toire, when Haydn’s Creation was performed. I have 
already told you Mademoiselle Dorus was the daugh- 
ter of the eminent flautist who bears her name. I 
may now add — which I forgot before— that she is 
the niece and,pupil of Madame Dorus-Gras, the cele- 
brated cantatrice, whose name is intimately associated 
with some of the most brilliant passages of the Aca- 
démie-Impériale de Musique et de Danse. The fair 
débutante was extremely nervous at first; she was, 
however, so kindly received and so warmly encour- 
aged, that she soon regained self-possession, and con- 
vinced her hearers that, in endowments and acquire- 
ments, she was no ordinary person. The voice is a 
pure soprano, of average compass, agreeable in quality, 
and slightly veiled. She phrases well, executes well, 
and her style is simple and pure. Altogether she 
created an unusual sensation, and left the room over- 
whelmed with applause. I may mention en passant, 
that Haydn’s Creation had not been performed in 
Paris for fifteen years. — London Musical World, 
Feb. 19. 

The correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
furnishes the following items of operatic and dra- 
matic intelligence : 

Our last theatrical year was one of the most profi- 
table recently seen, no less than 13,878,499f. having 
been paid into the theatres’ treasuries. We had 215 
dramatic authors and 50 composers for the pieces 
and operas played—there were only 199 of the 
former and 39 of the latter year before last — and 
there were 237 new operas and pieces played. I 
shall not give you a detailed list of the number 
brought out by each theatre, bat I select the principal 
theatres ; the Grand Opéra gave us only two new 

roductions, an opera, “La Magicienne,” and a 
allet, ‘Sacontala;” the Opera Comique gave us 
seven new operas ; the Odeon, nine new pieces ; the 
Theatre Lyrique, the same number ; the Vaudeville, 
ten; the Varieties, fourteen; the Gymnase, thirteen. 
I have purposely omitted the French Comedy to 
speak of it particularly. In 1851, it played ninety- 
one pieces in all, of which eleven were new ; in 1852, 
eighty-tive, of which eleven were new; in 1857, 
eighty-three pieces, of which five only were new, the 
prodigious success of ‘ La Fiammina ” keeping it in 
possession of the stage for a long while, and exclu- 
ding new pieces. ‘This last year, 1858, we had there 
seventy-eight pieces, nine of which were new. The 
authors most played were Molitre and M. Scribe. 
The former had eleven pieces played, and they were 
played 129 times; these pieces were ‘‘ Amphytrion,” 
played 5 times; “ L’Avare,” 11; “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” 31; ‘ Le Dépit Amoureux,” 2; 
“Don Juan,” 22; “Les Femmes Savantes,” 15; 
“Georges Dandin,” 2; “Le Malade Imaginaire,” 
13; “Le Medecin Malgré lui,’ 2; ‘‘Le Misan- 
thrope,” 8; “ Tartuffe,”” 18. M. Scribe had nine 
works played 143 times; these were “ Bataille de 
Dames,” which was played 12 times; “ Betrand et 
Raton,” 1; “ La Calomnie,” 7; ‘ Une Chaine,” 8 ; 
“Les Doigts de Fée,”’ 55; “ Feu Lionel,” 30; “ Os- 
car ou le Mari qui trompe sa femme,” 9; “ Valerie,” 
12; and “Le Verre d’Eau,” 9 times. A good many 
lay-wrights have complained of the manager of the 
‘rench Comedy for not giving enough variety! 
What would they have said in 1803 when the French 
Comedy played 122 old pieces and only nine new 
ones, and among these pieces were thirty-five trage- 
dies, a good many degrees below the zero of Addi- 
son’s “ Cato.” 

Prince Poniatowski is to bring out a new opera at 
the Italians’ and a five act opera at the Grand Opera 
next season. He acted as president at the distribu- 
tion of prizes at the Sacred Music School recently, 
and in he course of his speech, said; ‘ There is no 
such thing as German, Italian, French music ; Ros- 
sini says, and he is the greatest authority in musical 
matters, believe me, there are but two sorts of music, 
the good and the bad.”” I told you in a recent letter 
how beautifully “Semiramide” is sung here. I 
have met since I wrote you a Frenchman’s descrip- 
tion of M’me Alboni; it is droll enough and just too : 
“ Alboni looked like a fireman who had just gotten 
home after a large conflagration and had time enough 
to slip on a dressing gown, but forgot to take his 
helmet off his head. She don’t look much like a 
young warrior who has just crushed the Scythians, 
unless, indeed, she crushed them by sitting on their 
army.” You know M’me Alboni is an enormous 
woman, and I dare say remember the epigram made 
in America to the effect that Alboni was greasy and 
Grisi all-boney. M’me Tedesco has been engaged at 
the Grand Opera at $12,000 a year. M’lle Sophie 
Cruvelli sang last week at a charity concert at Turin ; 
it was her first appearance in public since her mar- 
riage to Baron Vigier. The letter which has been 
going the rounds of the American newspapers as 
being from M’me de Lagrange turns out to be a hoax. 
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Music py Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
ean also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


O ruddier than the cherry, Handel. 30 
Celebrated bass or baritone song from the Serenata: 
Acis and Galatea. 
O yes, Ido remember. Song. Francis Woolcott. 25 
Easy and pleasing. 
O come to me over the Sea. Ballad. 
J. H. McNaughton. 25 
A pretty and taking melody, which will be received 
with favor by young singers. 


With Guitar Accompaniment. 


Minnie Clyde. Song by Crosby. Arranged by 
C. J. Horn. 25 


Gentle Hattie. Song and Chorus by St. John. 
Arranged by T. B. Bishop. 25 
The first of these songs has long been a favorite 
with the public, and a Guitar-arrangement has often 
been called for. The second song is just now begin- 
ning to obtain a wide circulation. It is one of those 
melodies which will wander over the whole country, 
taken up and carried onward by bands of minstrels 
and serenaders. 


Instrumental Music. 
Ever of thee. Reverie Tremolo. Charles Fradel. 25 


An arrangement of very moderate difficulty, mostly 
in the favorite Tremolo style, and distinguished by the 
nice taste, which the public now begin to appreciate in 
the works of this composer. 
Persian Polka. Chas. D' Albert. 30 


Soldiers’ Polka. oi 35 
Both of these polkas are enjoying an immense pop- 
ularity in England. Edition after edition is struck of, 
up to the eightieth edition of the Soldiers’ Polka, but 
still the demand is steadily increasing. This is good 
news for the dancing public, with whom a new, pretty 
Polka never comes amiss. 


Maud. Valse chantante. Henry Laurent. 25 
The principal airs in this pretty waltz are borrowed 
from Balfe’s well known musical version of Tennyson : 
* Come into the garden, Maud.” 


Song of our native land. Irish melody. Varied 
by W. V. Wallace. 60 
An excellent arrangement, which needs no recom- 
mendation. 
Venzano Valse. Luigi Venzano. 50 
A brilliant, sparkling Waltz, composed originally for 
the voice, and, next to the Ricci Waltz, the most cele- 
brated bravura-piece of great songstresses. Mrs. Es- 
cott has lately performed it in Zerrahn’s third Concert. 
The original arrangement with words, Italian and Eng- 
lish, has also been issued in a new edition by the pub- 
lisher. 
Books. 


Knorr’s Metnopicat Guipe. For Teachers 
ot Pianoforte Music. Translated from the 


German edition, by G. A. Schmitt. 50 
‘‘ Having published a complete Method of Piano In- 
struction in which is embraced every tial requi- 
site for the Pupil’s understanding of the subject, the 
author issues the present volume for the more especial 
use of Teachers. In it they will find hints that will 
assist them in imparting to their pupils the true artis- 
tic piano touch, which requires perfect indep i 
of the joints, not only of the hand, but ofeach finger; 
an independence which cannot be obtained without 
that position of the,hand which I have herein, as well 
as in my revision of A. E. Miiller’s metbod, laid down 
as the true one. Jutivs Knorr.” 
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